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Houses Owned bp the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 





Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection. Numbers in parentheses indicate order of acquisi- 
tion by the Society during William Sumner Appleton’s term of office. 





MAINE 


HUSE HOUSE, 2 Pleasant St., Camden, Maine. 195 m. from Boston; 
84 m. from Portland. Built ca. 1800. Typical early roth-century house, 
contents and grounds. Bequeathed to Society in 1947. Will be open sum 
mers after settlement of estate. (51) 














LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, Kittery Point, Maine. 4 m. from Ports- 
mouth; 65 m. from Boston. Among the most interesting mansions along 
our northern coast. Built by the widowed Lady Pepperrell in 1760 to be 
near her daughter, who lived in the Sparhawk House, still standing 
nearby. Gift to the Society in 1942, beautifully furnished. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, May through September. Admission 50 cents. (45) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 45. 











JEWETT MEMORIAL, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, via 
Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The birthplace of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, furnished with antique 
furniture. Open weekdays 9 to 5, during summer months. Admission 25 
cents. (25) 


See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 22, p. 192. 








DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, Standish, Maine. 82 m. from Boston; 
17 m. from Portland. Built by Benjamin Titcomb in 1789, later the par- 
sonage of Rev. Mr. Gould and since 1796, the home of the Marrett family. 
A representative farmstead of the region and period with a garden at the 
east of the house (presently to be renovated) copied by Miss Caroline 
Marrett from an old Salem garden. Open to members only by appointment 
with Miss Sarah Lilley, in residence. (48) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 30, DP. 25. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” Peterborough, N. H. 67 m. trom Boston. Built by 
John White in 1770-1790. One mile to the south of the town on the Wilton 
Road. Contains some interesting restored wall stencilling. Open as guest 
house the vear round. (33) 














JACKSON HOUSE, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston (the house 
is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,’’ 4 mile from the 
railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built ca. 1664, by Richard 
Jackson and supposed to be the oldest house in Portsmouth. A picturesque 
house of great structural interest, with early end and leayn-to additions. 
Open weekdays 11 to 5, June 18 to September 25. Admission 25 cents. (11) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 15, p. 25. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 





GOV. JOHN LANGDON MANSION MEMORIAL, Pleasant 


Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston. Built 1784. Famous house, 


to 4:30, from June 1 to middle of October. Admission 75 cents. (55) 





LAWS HOUSE, Sharon, N. H. 67 m. from Boston, about 6 m. from 
New Ipswich and 5 m. from Peterborough. Built ca. 1800; a cottage orig- 
inally of two rooms, later doubled in size. Open as part of Sharon Arts 
Center. (5) 

See Bulletin, No. 4. @ ad, 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Street 
Boston. Built 1795. by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, Member 
Congress, Mayor of Boston and U. S. Senator. The house, possibly 


is the historical New England museum of the Society, with collections 
painted ware, etc. Open weekdays 9 to 5; Saturdays g to 1. Closed Su 
days and holidays. Admission 25 cents. (6) 

Sec Bulletin. No. 16, Dp. I; Old-7 LPrlé Vv TA kunaland, Vol. <9, Pp. 2 





North of Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, located between Amesbury and 
Salisbury, Mass., north of Route 110. 41 m. from Boston by Newbury 
port. Built in 1785. The finest and best preserved example of an old Meet 
house in Massachusetts. Services will be held three Sundays in sum 
mer, beginning late July. Open to visitors at other times, key at Mrs. 

George Collins’ house across the street. (42) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 32. p. 107. 





soston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad station 
Suilt in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca was hanged as 


weekdays 10 to 5 during summer months; other times by appointment. A¢ 
mission 25 cents. (17) 
See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 19. p. 9 











SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 
om. from Boston (leave Old Bay toad at Salem; State road from Salem 
to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport Turnpike at State Hos 
pital for Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by Samuel Fowler; in original 
condition with much good trim and several interesting wallpapers. Furni 
ture, china and some pewter on display. Open Wednesdays 3 to 5; Satur 
days 10 to 5; other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (2) 
See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 1. 





table interior with staircase, woodwork and period furnishings of distin- 
guished beauty; lovely garden setting. Open Fridays and Saturdays 1:30 





signed by Bulfinch, is now the Headquarters of the Society. At the rear 


costumes, glass, ceramics, silver, pewter, ship models, Shaker objects, 








REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 149 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 


witch in 16092. during the Salem witchcraft delusion. The house has bee: 
restored and is equipped with interesting furnishings of its period. Oper 
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Houses Owned by the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 





North of Boston (continued ) 


“BEAU PORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Gloucester, Mass. 37 m. from 
toston. This fascinating arrangement of 56 rooms, overlooking Glouces- 
ter Harbor, may be seen very nearly as built. It contains Colonial frag- 
ments, furnishings, paintings, prints, early books, local documents, china, 
glass, pine and hardwood pieces, lighting fixtures, etc., etc. Open weekdays, 
except Saturdays, for guided tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 
through September. Closed Sundays and holidays. Admission $1.00; 
children 50 cents. (44) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 44. 


the vear round. Admission 25 cents. (21) 





LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. 
from Boston. Exhibits in structure and contents the home of a New Eng- 
land sea captain. Bequeathed to Society in 1947. Will be open summers 
after settlement of estate. (59) 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, 6 Water St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. from 
foston. Built ca. 1640. Mainly structural interest. Open at reasonable 
hours the year round. Admission 25 cents. (47) 





HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, 181 Washington Street, Marblehead, 
Mass. 17 m. from Boston. The gift in 1944 of Mrs. Sarah E. Parker, in 
memory of the late Rev. Robert Parker. Built by Robert Hooper, before 
the Revolution, it is a fine example of a merchant’s dwelling of the period, 
including his Counting room and supply storage for his fishermen. The 
rear terraces overlook a modern garden. Let to tenants, and so closed to 
members and public. (49) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 2 
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PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 350 Riverside Ave. near 


























the vear round. Admission 25 cents. (22) 














EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge. Claimed to 
have been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson. Two-story house with 
narrow overhang in front. Remodelled interior. Open at reasonable hours 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 





Spring 


St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the Welling- 
ton Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. Peter Tufts about 
1678. Two-story brick house with steep gambrel roof. Superb oak beams 
exposed in interior. Part of staircase is original. Open at reasonal 


lle hours 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 


from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go str ht 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at trafhe light and go m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. The ell of the house is 
supposed to have been built about 1651. Former home of Joshua Cvo/fin, 
historian of Newbury. In 1735, according to tradition, the centenary of 
the town was celebrated before this house. Open Mondays, Wednesd-ys, 


Fridays 2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. (19) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, p. 3; Vol. 27, 1 ), 
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SHORT HOUSE, 33 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. from Boston. 
On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight ahead at traffic 
circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4% m. Old Bay State 
road from Ipswich passes the door. Two-story, wooden house, both ends 
of brick, built after 1732; fine entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork 
in interior, all very nearly in original condition. Open weekdays 10 to 5 
during summer months. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
{16) 









hee te ee 
eh Fe es SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at trafic light and go 34 m. 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. One-room house of two 
floors, built before 1670 by Stephen Swett; hewn overhang at southern 
end (original front). Additions at various dates. Hall fireplace 1o ft. 242 
ins. wide: much old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; 
later a tavern. Partly used as tea room. Open weekdays and Sundays 
March :oth through Christmas. Closed Saturdays and Mondays. Admis 
sion 25 cents, except to tea room guests. (1) See Bulletin, No. 4, p 








BRADBURY-SPAULDING HOUSE, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 39 m. from Boston. A sturdy gambrel roofed mansion of about 
1788-1791, exhibiting some furniture, paintings and prints. At one time 
the home of Dr. Spaulding, pastor of the “‘Whitefield Church,”’ and the 
rendezvous of many New England authors, including Gail Hamilton. Celia 
Thaxter, Margaret Deland and John Greenleaf Whittier. The Garden be- 
tween the house and the adjoining churchyard retains much of its box pat- 
terned layout. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 10 to 5 during sum- 
mer months. Other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (46) 
see Old-Time New England, Vol. 34, p. 67 
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CHAPLIN-CLARKE HOUSE, Bradford St., Rowley, Mass. 35 m. from 
boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turnpike (turn off at 
the “Four Corners’’) and the Old Bay road (turn off 4% mile from Rowley 
Common). Built ca. 1671, by Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now 
standing in Rowley. House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end or 
first floor, lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open by appoint 
ment. Admission 15 cents. (13) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 16, p. 08. 





THOMAS WOODBRIDGE HOUSE, 48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 17 
m. from Boston. The gift in 1938 of admirers of the work of Samuel 
McIntire, architect of the house in 1810. Entrance porch, a mantlepiece 
and finish in one room had been removed, but all except the porch have 
been restored. Lower floor rooms are open to inspection, being occupied by 
dealers in antiques, and a gilder. Upper stories are used by the Society for 
storage. (37) 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


“SCOTCH”’-BOARDMAN HOUSE, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. & m. 
from Boston (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus and 
Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). Built in 1651 
to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of Dunbar and brought 
to New England to work in the Saugus Iron Works. One of the best ex- 
amples of 17th-century houses remaining in New England; but little 
altered; lean-to, overhanging second story; early staircase and much origi- 
nal sheathing and sponge painting. Open at reasonable hours by appoint- 
ment. Admission 15 cents. (4) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167. 


South of Boston 





JACOBS FARMHOUSE, Cor. Main St. (Route 123) and Jacob’s Lane, 
Assinippi, Norwell, Mass. 22 m. from Boston, by Route 3. This extensive 























CROCKER HOUSE, Main 


Stre 


the Society with endowment. Fi 


Open upon application at all reasonable hours. Admission 25 cents. (15) 





SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre, Mass. 25 m. from 
Boston. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the direct road to Plym- 
road. Originally a one-room house built 
about 1694. it was enlarged before 1716 by *“*‘Drummer”’ Samuel Stetson 
to its present size. Now carefully restored, with one room as a Briggs 
family memorial. Open weekdays to to 5, the year round. Admission 25 


outh, take the first right-hand 


cents. (18) 


See 


“et, Barnstable. Vass. 73 m. from Bos- 
ton. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 


Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. ot. 


farm property, with a large house of 1726, with later additions, a shed, 
barn and stable, was bequeathed to the Society in 1941. The furnishings of 
the house gradually are being assembled. Fine collection of fire apparatus 
from 1760 to early 1900's in barns. Open Mondays and Thursdays 2 to 5, 
June through September. Voluntary contributions. (42) 





754. bequeathed to 
irnished with much antique furniture. 





BENNETT HOUSE, t99 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 60 m. from Bos- 
ton, by way of New Bedford. Eighteen-room house. Built in 1810 by Capt. 
Thomas Bennett, a packet ship sea captain sailing between New York 
and Liverpool. House furnished with some good old mahogany. Open 
weekdays g to 5, the year round. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. (27) 





SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, North St... Hingham, Mass. 19 m. from 


foston. 


sult 


ca. 1741, with later additions at the back. Oldest house 


standing on original Lincoln farm in town. Gift to the Society in 1946. 


Two rooms as Lincoln family memorial not yet open. (51) 
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South of Boston ( continued ) 





COL. JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 20 Muirhead Street, Wo 
Ouincy, Mass. 9 m. from Boston. Turn off shore boulevard at Bro 
Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. Built 1770 by Col. J. <iah 
Quincy. Given the Society in 1937. Open weekdays 9 to 5; Satu Vs 
g to 1, May to October. Admission 25 cents. (36) 

See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 28, 1 
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COL. JOHN THACHER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
toston, corner of King’s Highway and Thacher Lane. The nucleus of 
this house was built about 1680. Gift of a member in 1929. Open weekdays 


10 to 5, during the summer months. Admission 25 cents. (20) 
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WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, VYarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
toston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at West Barnstable. 
Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 on land adjoining the 
John Thacher House. Two and a half story wooden house. Appropriat: 
furnished. Open only by appointment. Voluntary contributions. (32) 





West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 21 Linnacan St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 3 m. from Boston; 1 m. from Harvard Square; to left of Massa- 
chusetts Ave. (which leads to Lexington). Lean-to house built ca. 1657, 
by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church in Cambridge. West end added 
later. Partly restored; pilastered chimney top; fine house of its period, 
with some early furniture. Open Thursdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad 
mission 25 cents. (3) 


/ 


See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10; No. 7, p. 1. 





COLTON HOUSE, 787 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. About 
5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon Colton. Two an 
half-story house. Let to tenants. Not open to visitors. (31) 











MERRELL’S TAVERN, South Lee, Mass. 10 m. south of Pittsfield; 
1% m. from Stockbridge. An old hostelry of about 1760, with a third story 
Ballroom, added about 1830-1835, above the earlier brick structure, with 
its nineteenth-century Tap-room and Bar. Local Tavern equipment and 
furnishings. The locations of former adjacent out-buildings are preserved 
by the retention of their foundations. Expected to be open afternoons 
Wednesday through Sunday, from June 15 to September 15. (50) 
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West of Boston (continued ) 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. Built 1811 
fer Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; sold in 1825 
to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alexander, Jr. Presented 
to the Society in 1939. Open weekdays upon application, the vear round. 
(39) See Old-Time Nex England, Vol. 30, Pp. 35. 








CONANT HOUSE, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from Boston, on 
Lunenburg road, too yards from State road between Groton and Town- 
send: left turn “% mile after entering Townsend Harbor from Groton. 
Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later enlarged as a tavern. Early 
sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, hinged partition between parlors. 
Privately owned and occupied, but the Society owns the reversion. Ad- 
mission only by arrangement with the owner. Address: Mrs. Leslie T. 
Stowe. Townsend Harbor, Mass. (9) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 164. 








SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. 
from Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 1845. Expected to be 
open as part of local arts and crafts center from June to October. (34) 





SPAULDING GRIST MILL, JVownsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston; on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones are still 
in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now used as a museum 
for the larger household and farm implements. Open under same arrange- 
ments as Cooperage Shop. (24) 








ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6 m. from Boston (about three-quarters of a mile beyond Watertown 
Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by Abraham Browne, 
Jr. One-room house of two floors (later enlarged) with one of 3 original 
3-part casement window frame known in New England. House restored 
and occupied by a custodian. Open weekdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad- 
Mission 25 cents. (10) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24: Vol. 30, p. 67. 








RHODE ISLAND 








CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 38 George Waterman Road. Johnston, 
R. 1. 47 m. from Boston. 4 m. from Providence. Built ca. 1680, authenti- 
cally restored under direction of Mr. Norman M. Isham in 1938. Gift to 
the Society in 1947. Open at reasonable hours upon application. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. (53) 
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Rhode Island ( continued ) 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, Lincoln, R. 1. 38 m. from Boston ave 
Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attleboro, a: 
through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer Arnold. A stone-end 
house with the best preserved stone chimney, with pilastered top, remain 
ing in Rhode Island. Partly restored. Hall fireplace (stone) is 1o fect, g 
inches wide. Will be reopened upon completion of interior repairs. (; 

See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, 4. 
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MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN HOUSE) Spring St., 
corner John St., Newport, R. I. Center built about 1700. Front. added 
about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. Two story, hip roof wooden house. 
Parlor panelled throughout; an interesting old staircase. Let to tenants 
but a few rooms are shown to visitors. No special hours. Admission 25 


cents. (35) See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 79. 








CONNECTICUT 





SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, 112 West Main St., Branford, ¢ 
140 m. from Boston. 4 m. from New Haven. Built ca. 1680, restored by 
J. Frederick Kelly. Bequeathed to the Society in 1947. Let to tenants 
Open only to members by appointment and presentation of members! 


, } oa 
caras. (57) 














OUINCY MEMORIAL, Litchfield, Conn. 175 m. from Boston, in cen 
tral western Connecticut. This- house, known as “*Ardley.”” was built in 
1904 by Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, who devised it to the Society in 1922. 
with an endowment. Subject to possible private use during one life. the 
building may later be maintained as a historical center for family hei1 
looms and collections of lace, with class rooms for lace making. Occu 
pied by a custodian; no admittance. (8) 

See Old-Time New ky gland, Vol. 1 . DB EFF 





NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 538 North Main Street, Wallinaferd 
Conn. 24 m. from Hartford and 15 m. from New Haven. Built in 1 


and given to the Society in 1939 by Miss Helen E. Royce. Fine exampl 
ot a typical Connecticut Valley lean-to house of the period. The ston 
chimney 1s a restoration. The furniture, of local Connecticut sources, 1s 
to be rearranged. Miss Royce remains as custodian, and the house is oper 
weekdays g to 11 and 3 to 5 during July and August. Admission: cor 
tribution toward maintenance (328) 





In addition the Society is preserving the following houses and buildings which are not open for 
inspection at present: Derby Barn (12), Croade (23), Eastman (26), Squash (28), Indian Hill 


Farm (40), Lee-Whipple (41) and West-Curtis-Ahl (56), and has transferred the Richar« 
Derby House (14) to become a part of the Salem Maritime National Historic Site. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON, 1874-1947 . Frontispiece 


PLP + LPr 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON, 1874-1947, Founder of 
the Society for the Preservation of New Engand Antig- 
ulties—Serving as Corresponding Secretary since Its 
Incorporation, and Manager of Its Real Estate 

(Frontispiece and four ulustrations) 71 


‘THE LonGFELLow House—Being an Account of Its Pres- 
ervation as a Specimen of the best Colonial Architecture 
of the middle of the eighteenth century, an Historical 
Monument of the Occupation of the House by General 
Washington during the Siege of Boston in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and a Memorial to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow : : : : . (Nine dlustrations ) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana 81 


(Following Mr. Appleton’s plan made with the author 
last fall, a reprint of the above article will be published 
in booklet form and be obtainable at the Longfellow 


House. ) 





Entered as second-class matter September 1g, 1920, at the Post Othce at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, under the Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized April 1, 1924. 

















Tlilliam Sumner Appleton, 1874-1947 
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CAilliam Sumner Appleton, 1874-1947 


FOUNDER OF THI 
SERVING 


SOCIETY FOR THE 


PRESERVATION OF 
AS CORRESPONDING SECRETARY SINCI 


NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
ITS INCORPORATION, 


AND MANAGER OF ITS REAL ESTATI 


ILLIAM Sumner Appleton, 
always called “Sumner,” was 
born at 39 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, May 29, 1874, the 
son of William Sumner and Edith Stuart 
Appleton. His ancestors had come over 
from England and settled in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, in 1636, but by 
group of these early settlers had begun to 


750 a 


feel crowded there and moved to New 
Hampshire, where they made a settle- 
ment called New Ipswich. It is said that 
the group offered to work the farm of 
Deacon Isaac Appleton if he would teach 
their children, and this was the beginning 
of the “Appleton Academy.” The house 
which Deacon Isaac had built in 1756 was 
bought by Sumner Appleton, his great- 
grandson, in 1913, when it came into the 
market. Ivhis house is remarkable for a 
fine old wallpaper having a repeating de- 
sign of medallions of flora and a basket 
of fruits and flowers in brilliant colors. 


The only other recorded example of this 
wallpaper is found in the Society’s Samuel 
Fowler house in Danversport, which 
dates from 1809. 


As the eight sons of the Deacon grew 
up, first Samuel and later Nathan (they 
all had biblical names) came to Boston to 
buy supplies needed by rural communities, 
and so successful were they at trading that 
by 1794 they had established a partner- 
ship and a warehouse in Cornhill. 

Nathan Appleton, Sumner’s grand fa- 
ther, built 39 Beacon Street in 1816, and 
here Sumner was born in 1874 and lived 
until 1886. Sumner was the only boy in 
the family, with four sisters. He was 
never robust, and in his late teens he had 
such a severe attack of diphtheria that he 
took his college entrance examinations 
from a wheel chair. When he was thirteen 
the whole family went abroad for over a 
year, and Sumner went again with his 
former tutor when he graduated from 
Harvard in 1896, staying out the rest of 
the year. From these early years he 
showed interest in art and always made 
his own judgments, by no means accept- 
ing the current tastes. His amusements 
were tennis and bathing, movies and the 
theatre. He never lost his enthusiasm for 
football, and always had season tickets. for 
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39 Beacon Street, Boston, Masgs., in 1886 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON WAS BORN IN THIS HOUSE, BUILT BY HIS GRANDFATHER IN 
1816. 


the Harvard games. 

In 1898 he formed a real estate firm 
with Lombard Williams which lasted for 
three year’s, when his health was So poor 
that he had to give it up, and it was several 
years before he felt able to work again. In 
the meanwhile, three of his sisters had 
married and his father had died, leaving 
his money in trust for the children, thus 
preventing his entering a business which 
required the investment of capital. As one 
looks back, it appears that this circum- 
stance had most fortunate though certain- 
ly unforeseen results. It was while work- 
ing on a committee to save the Paul Re- 





vere house that his plans began to develop 
—plans which had resulted by 1910 in the 
formation of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, to 
which he was to devote the next thirty- 
seven years of his life. His qualities of 
kindliness, patience, democracy and mod- 
esty and the wide scope of his interests are 
amply expressed in the following selec- 
tion of letters and resolutions which have 
come to the Society in testimony of his 
service.* 

* The Editor acknowledges his debt to Miss 
Margaret Curtis for the information supplied 
in the foregoing. 
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39 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., in 1886 


NATHAN APPLETON PURCHASED COPLEY’S LARGE PAINTING OF MRS. RICHARD C. DERBY AS 
SAINT CECILIA FROM THE ATHENAEUM GALLERY IN 1853, AND IT HUNG IN THE FRONT 
PARLOUR OF 39 BEACON STREET UNTIL 1886. 


Mr. Witt1AM SUMNER APPLETON 
Honored by the Trustees of Public 
Reservations 
The Trustees of Public Reservations, 

founded in 1891 “for the Preservation of 

Places of Natural Beauty and Historic 

> at their An- 

nual Meeting in January 1944, presented 

Mr. William Sumner Appleton with a 

beautiful silver tray as their reward for 


Interest in Massachusetts,’ 


Distinguished Service for Conservation in 
1943. Judge Walcott stated that Mr. 
Appleton had seen his supporters grow 
from eighteen incorporators in 1910 to 
a Society of eighteen hundred members 
(thirty-five hundred before the depres- 
sion ) owning forty-six properties scattered 





through five of the six New England 
states. Ihe principal speaker on that oc- 
casion, Mr. Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator of 
the Decorative Arts of Europe and Amer- 
ica at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
said in part: 

“In our gathering today three incor- 
porated institutions are actively repre- 
sented. Although they vary in their aims, 
they serve a common purpose, for they are 
all three conservators of a common cul- 
tural heritage. They are, then, The ‘Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations, ‘The Society 
for the Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities, and The Museum of Fine Arts. 

“We at the Art Museum are commit- 
ted to the acquisition, the care, and the ex- 
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position of works of art which, at their 
best, stand for the important epochs of 
national style, of skillful achievement 
throughout the civilized world. 
‘The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities supplements, 
or rather complements, this effort of the 
Museum by covering a wider range, by 
preserving all those things which added 
interest, joy or convenience to life as it 
was lived in this corner of America in its 
early years. Since the Society’s founding 
by Mr. Appleton in 1910 it has become 
the owner of forty-six properties, includ- 
ing forty-one buildings erected during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and _nine- 
teenth centuries— buildings which for the 
most part stand where they were built 
in five of New England’s six states. Then, 
too, it maintains a New England Muse- 
um adjoining its historic building and 
headquarters—the Harrison Gray Otis 
house, in Boston. 

“To return to The Society for the 


Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
al, 


I believe its work will grow and be in- 


ties, which is neither so small nor so | 


—_ 


creasingly valuable down the years, and | 
believe this on the simple premise that 
much of value that has been lost would 
have been saved if there had been a Wil- 
liam Sumner Appleton in 1810 as there 
was in 1910. 

“In my earlier days in architecture | 
had much to do with men we like to de- 
scribe as old-fashioned craftsmen. They 
have heen called that, l suppose, down the 
changing centuries. I think of the skilled 
man deeply involved in the ways of his 
craft and frequently lost in his effort to 
have work come right according to his 
own sense of rightness. To such a man 
wordy appraisal of his aims or his successes 
is pleasing but he is a bit shy and puzzled 
about what others write or what they sa\ 
in speeches. He gives his all in the doing. 
I believe there is something akin to this 
thought in the work of William Sumner 
Appleton.” 


Tribute to THilliam Sumner Appleton 


AT THE Sociery’s THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, MARCH 12, 1940 


OR some time it has been in the 

minds of many of the Society’s 

members that a definite and lasting 
acknowledgment should be made of the 
untiring and loyal service Mr. William 
Sumner Appleton has given the Society 
ever since its incorporation in 1910, Con- 
sequently, it was decided that the Thirti- 
eth Annual Meeting would be a most ap- 
propriate occasion for its announcement. 
Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, who was 
one of the Incorporators of the Society 
and long its President, spoke feelingly of 
Mr. Appleton’s connection with the So- 
ciety, not only from its incorporation but 


all during the time leading up to it, when 
he was interesting others in the work he 
had in mind. 

There were, of course, many prelimi- 
nary meetings and interviews before the 
Society could legally be formed, but by 
April, 1910, Mr. Appleton had interested 
seventeen other men and women, all in 
sympathy with his ideals, so on the sec- 
end day of that month the incorporation 
took place. Officers and ‘Trustees were 
duly elected, and ‘The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties started on what has proved to be a not- 
ably successful programme of saving valu- 
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able and interesting antiquities, many of 
which would have been condemned and 
lost forever had it not been for Mr. Ap- 
pleton’s constant watchfulness and un- 
ending patience. 

The Society’s first headquarters were 
in half of an office at 20 Beacon Street, 
Boston, where for two years Mr. Apple- 
ton was the entire office force, writing 
letters, editing the Society’s Bullet, and 
attending to all the various duties of a 
growing Society. In 1912 an assistant was 
hired, which gave Mr. Appleton more 
time for meeting people and attending to 
the more important details of the work of 
preserving New England antiquities. By 
that time the Society had acquired three 
houses in Massachusetts—the Swett-Ils- 
ley in Newbury, the Samuel Fowler in 
Danversport, and the Cooper-F rost-Aus- 
tin in Cambridge—and the campaigns for 
raising funds for their maintenance and 
for further acquisitions began to take too 
much of Mr. Appleton’s attention to leave 
any for mere office details. In 1912, the 
Beacon Street quarters having been out- 
grown, headquarters were moved to the 
building of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society at g Ashburton 
Place, where Mr. Appleton had a small 
private office next toa large general ofhice 
for the routine work of the Society. From 
then on the Society developed SO rapidly 
in every branch that again its headquarters 
proved inadequate. Fortunately, in the 
summer of 1916 the Harrison Gray Otis 
house came to the Society as the gift of 
fifteen individuals. In the spring of 1917, 
after many necessary repairs and renova- 
tions, the house was ready for occupancy 
and became the Society’s permanent 
headquarters. 

When the Society was incorporated in 
Ig10, its eighteen Incorporators com- 
posed its membership and it had nothing it 


could call its own. Now, thirty years later, 
its membership is over two thousand; it 
owns forty pieces of real estate, with two 
more shortly to be added to that number ; 
and in its New England Museum build- 
ing adjoining the Otis house, thousands of 
interesting and valuable antiquities, illus- 
trating a great variety of subjects which 
have been acquired are installed. Through 
all these years Mr. Appleton has been con- 
stantly at the head of almost every im- 
portant enterprise the Society has under- 
taken. 

In conclusion let me say that since Mr. 
Appleton’s wisdom and tireless zeal have 
built up this Society to its present com- 
manding position, and it is to him largely) 
that we owe what it has accomplished, I 
feel deeply that some lasting record should 
be made of his generosity in giving so free- 
ly of his time, thought and assistance to 
the Society’s successful upbuilding. Mr. 
Vice-President, I move, therefore, 

‘THar this hall henceforth be known as 
Appleton Hall, and that the Chair ap- 
point a committee of three or five to care 
for the installation of a suitable tabiet 
memorializing Mr. Appleton’s monu- 
mental service to the Society.” 


From ‘““The New York Sun,”? December 


19, 1947, by Charles M. Stow. 


WILLIAM Sumner Appleton, a Great 
Man, Preserver of the Past for the 
Future, 

News comes to the Quester that Wil- 
lam Sumner Appleton, corresponding 
secretary of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities, died on 
November 24, and was buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘The newspapers of this town did not re- 
cord his death. They sometimes overlook 
great men who do their work quietly. 
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CHallpaper in the Beacon Jsaac Appleton House, New Ipswich, N. Bw. 
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THIS SAME “*POMPEIAN MEDALLION”? WALLPAPER WHICH IS FOUND IN THE SOCIEFETY’S SAM- 
CEL FOWLER HOUSE, DANVERSPORT (1809), WAS MADE BY ASA SMITH, WHO HAD A FACTORY 


IN BALTIMORI 


Sumner Appleton was a great man. 
The Quester considers it a boon to have 
known him and a privilege on occasion to 
have worked with him. His greatness did 
not come from doing spectacular things 
blatantly. It came from doing quietly and 
modestly things of supreme importance to 
future generations. 

He lived and worked only for the so- 
ciety he helped to organize. In a sense it 
might be said he died for th’s society, for 
he went as he would have liked, doing 
preservation work, though he must have 
felt a few regrets that he could not finish 
the job he was on. 

On November 13 he left Boston for 
Andover and spent the afternoon with a 


1800-1810. 


friend looking over old vehicles and old 
houses. He was to have had dinner with a 
group of preservation-minded men, but a 
severe shock laid him low. He lingered in 
the Lawrence General Hospital for elev- 
en days, most of the time unconscious. 
Sumner Appleton was one of the prime 
movers in a group of men and women 
who in 1910 organized the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
with a definite object from which it never 
has deviated. He was its first and onl 
corresponding secretary, for he would not 
accept any other office though lately he 
added “real estate manager’’ to his title 


"Ol rrespe nding secretary _ 


‘The current issue of OLD-TIME NEw 
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ENGLAND, the society’s bulletin, contains 
his last report. It is for the year ending 
March 1, 1947, and shows that the so- 
ciety now owns fifty-one properties, a 
large library and a museum (both inade- 
quately housed). It recommends future 
activities and frequently notes the ever- 
plaguing need for funds. 

The society’s work is financed by mon- 
ey obtained from appeals to the member- 
ship, a system that has both advantages 
and drawbacks. ‘The corresponding secre- 
tary often has had to ask for cash for some 
specific need and this made him keenly 
aware of the value of a dollar. He some- 
times was dubbed parsimonious and many 
a bout with a disgruntled cab driver fol- 
lowed a nickel tip. Sumner Appleton, 
however, was an individualist of sure so- 
cial position who had to kowtow to no- 
body, and he never did. He lived frugally, 
saved all the money he could—and spent 
it in the society’s work. Nobody knows 
how many anonymous gifts were the 
nickels and dimes he had saved up. His 
report ends with these words: 

“What we set out to do in founding 
this society was an ambitious program 
but one well worthy of being carried out. 
We must not fail at this point, but must 
constantly strive to achieve the ends we 
originally set before us, that the memory 
of New England and its way of living 
shall never be lost.” 

These are words of an indomitable 
worker for historic preservation. To char- 
acterize this man and his achievements, 
the Quester would like to reprint from 
The Sun of May 31, 1946, the citation 
he wrote for the award of the George 
McAneny medal by the American Scen- 
ic and Historic Preservation Society : 

“William Sumner Appleton: By birth, 
instinct, preference and profession a New 
Englander, you have been a diligent pre- 


server in tangible form of the traditions, 
the manners and customs and the ancient 
habitations of New England. To that 
end you have given the substance of your 
heart, frame and wallet. You yourself 
have become a tradition as a fervid, fear- 
less fighter for the faith that is in you. 
That faith is embodied in the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiq- 
ulties, and you have been its modest men- 
tor and mainspring for almost forty years 
of struggle against inertia, indifference 
and greed. You have met success and 
frustration with even mind, but victory 
for preservation has been so often on your 
side that historians of the nation revere 
you.” 


From Mr. Charles S. Tapley, Danvers, 

Massachusetts. 

Although the real life-work of Wil- 
liam Sumner Appleton was the founding 
and development of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, any record of his life would be incom- 
plete without reference to his personal 
side, his strong mentality, his untiring en- 
ergy, his sense of civic obligation and his 
rare personal charm. When he undertook 
the building of the organization, which 
stands as a monument to him, his assets 
were courage and vision, which he had in 
unusual measure. He had also, the gift of 
leadership that inspired confidence in 
others and got them to follow where he 
led. 

Like all men of strong individuality 
and strong will, he came to deep convic- 
tions on the vital issues of life. He stood 
firm only in matters that were to him 
fundamental. 

[ was introduced to Sumner by Wil- 
liam C, Endicott when I was very young. 
[ can never forget his remarkable enthu- 
siasm and from that moment I became 
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greatly interested in old houses and in 
their preservation. It seemed to me that 
Sumner must have inherited much of the 
charm of his uncle, Thomas Gold Apple- 
ton. 


From Miss Mabel Choate, New York 
City, and Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
It was he that built up the Society and 

had given it its wonderful position . . . It 

was his inspiration and enthusiasm which 
made the Society what it is. He was such 

a remarkable man and so ahead of his 

time in what he did. 


From Mr. Rex Wailes (Engineers and 

Founders), London, England. 

It is indeed difficult to express my real 
grief at the loss of Mr. Appleton. At our 
very first meeting he impressed me as a 
fine gentleman in the truest sense of both 
words. He encouraged my interest in the 
windmills of New England, gave me in- 
troductions, advice and help, and finally 
published the result of my field work in 
Oxvp-Time New ENGLAND with a pro- 
fusion of illustrations. His interest and en- 
thusiasm for “the Society” and for the 
Museum made me realize what a close 
bond of interest existed between Old and 


New England. 


The First Iron Works Association, Inc., 
Saugus, Mass., voted to send the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

The passing of William Sumner Ap- 
pleton leaves a great void in our Society. 
To him we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
He was instrumental in organizing our 
Society. Being a personal friend of the 
late Henry Ford, he had an influential 
part in the repurchase of the Old Iron 
Works House from the Ford ‘Trade 


Schoo] Alumni. He had a great interest 





ne 


and a deep affection for the [ron Works, 
It is believed that his ancestors, Samuel 
Appleton, Sr. and Jr., took possession of 
the property February 15, 1688, and that 
Samuel Jr. occupied the house. No one 
had more love for it and interest in it than 
he did. 

We shall miss his cheery smile, his val- 
uable advice, his keen judgment, and, 
above all, his wealth of knowledge in the 
field of antiquarian research. 


William Sumner Appleton himself wrote, 
in his Harvard College Class of 1896 
Fiftieth Anniversary Report: 

The greatest satisfaction in life seems 
to me to be a congenial occupation and 
doing good for others. | certainly have 
enjoyed my work for the Society over 
these thirty-six years, all of it without re- 
muneration. [hat it has met with the ap- 
proval of others is amply shown by the 
gifts and bequests continually coming to 
the Society. 


RESOLUTION Adopted by Standing 
Vote at Meeting of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, held Feb- 
ruary II, 1948: 

WHEREAS William Sumner Apple- 
ton was the founder of ‘The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties; edited the Society’s bulletin, Ovp- 
Time New ENGLAND; and was the di- 
rector and corresponding secretary of the 
Society for the thirty-seven years from its 
founding in 1910 to November 24, 1947, 
the date of his death. 

BE TT RESOLVED that in his pass- 
ing away we recognize a great loss not 
only to the Society but to the cultural life 
of the country. Before the founding of 
the Society no organized effort had been 
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Sumner Appleton in 1887 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
BY HIS AUNT, MRS, GREELY CURTIS 


made in New England for the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings and other crea- 
tions of the arts and crafts as a related 
whole. ‘Today, dotting the countryside, 
there stand in our keeping some fifty old 
houses and other buildings, dating from 
about 1640 to recent times. ‘hese include 
the Society’s museum of antiquities, from 


the extensive collections of which furnish- 


ings have been supplied to convert some 
of the old houses themselves into mu- 
seums. It was the vision of such an 
achievement that inspired Mr. Appleton 
to found the Society. And thus he laid 
the foundation for the fulfillment of the 
hope of his last years that the Society 
would record the development of New 
England civilization, by preserving ac- 
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tual examples of the mode of life of every 
age from early times to the time the So- 
ciety is functioning, be it 1948 or 2048. 
He was a historian who occupied himself 
not with descriptions and crabbed foot- 
notes but with the actual substance of liv- 
ing, with the property and creations of 
man. These he strove to preserve in the 
positions in which they were used, to il- 
lustrate man’s industry, ingenuity, amuse- 
ments, tastes, religious ideas, ambitions, 
and ideals, as shown in his works. The 
success of Mr. Appleton’s enterprise has 
long been so conspicuous and tangible 
that it has undoubtedly been a powerful 
factor in the marked increase, since the 
founding of the Society, of antiquarian 
activities throughout the country. As an 
editor his success was equally marked. 
Beginning the Society’s bulletin in 1910 
as a mere leaflet, he soon gave it the im- 
portance of a quarterly magazine, adopt- 
ing the name, O._p-Time New ENG- 
LAND, in 1920. Through the one hun- 
dred eighteen issues which he edited, up to 
October 1945, when he delegated this 
branch of the work to others, he made it a 


=, 


model of artistic and scholarly excellence. 
Likewise, the value of our library, noied 
for the richness of its collections, is owing 
mainly to Mr. Appleton’s efforts. In |i 
brary work, as in antiquarian fields, he 
was far ahead of his time, having estab- 
lished more than thirty years ago a picture 


collection, now numbering upwards of 
600,000 items. The importance of picture 
collections, although now widely ac- 
knowledged, was recognized among |i- 
brarians generally only within the last 
few years. Mr. Appleton was not only a 
pioneer but had conceived of his work in 
such breadth and also in such detail that 
no one has been able to suggest any ad- 
vance upon his principles. We of the Soci- 
ety can do no better than to try to further 
the ideas of this great connoisseur, histori- 
an, and philanthropist, revered for his ex- 
traordinary abilities and brilliant achieve- 
ments. He devoted his life and sacrificed 
his personal financial interests to a strug- 
gle to preserve the irreplaceable creations 
of the past, for the instruction, delight, 
and inspiration of mankind for genera- 
tions to come. 
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{Dian of the ground floor with the location of Longfellow's books 


The Longfellow House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The Longfellow House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


By Henry WapswortTH LONGFELLOW DANA 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 


Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


LONGFELLOW 


Of these “owners and occupants of earlier dates,” the history of this house centers 


particularly about the following four: 


I. Major John Vassall who built this house in 1759. 


II. General Washington who had his headquarters here I 775-1 770. 


III. Mr. Andrew Craigie who enlarged the house in 1793. 
[V. The poet Longfellow who lived here from 1837 to 1882. 


I. VASSALL 


In 1759 Major John Vassall,a wealthy 
young Royalist, came of age, inherited 
this estate from his father and built this 
Colonial house here. He placed his man- 
sion well back from the King’s Highway 
at the top of a double terrace facing south 
across the meadows and the Charles Riv- 
er beyond. ‘he facade was ornamented 
by four white pilasters, running up 
through both stories, with Ionic capitals 
at the top and a pediment in the center. 
The quiet dignity and generous propor- 
tions of the house give an indication of the 
aristocratic qualities of the man who built 
it. In 1761 Major Vassall married Eliz- 
abeth Oliver and seven of their children 
were born here. She was the sister of 
Thomas Oliver who became the last 
royal lieutenant-governor of the Colo- 
ny. Seven families who were connected 
with each other partly by ties of relation- 


ship and partly by affection had their mag- 
nificent estates along what came to be 
called “Tory Row.” For fifteen years 
Major Vassall lived here in comfort and 
dignity. Finally, however, in September 
177-4, on the eve of the American Revo- 
lution, he found his house, like those of 
the other Tories, surrounded by Revolu- 
tionists, and he was obliged to seek refuge 
in Boston from which he later sailed to 
Halifax and to England. 

After the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, this house was 
used for a time as a hospital for the 
wounded soldiers. It then 
served as the temporary headquarters of 
Colonel John Glover and his Marblehead 
Regiment of fishermen, who in their blue 
round-jackets and leather buttons, were 


American 


the crude forerunners of our American 


Navy. 


Il. WASHINGTON 


On July 2, 1775, General George 


~ 


Washington came to Cambridge to take 
Continental 
raised for the defense of American liber- 


command of the forces 





ties. ‘I'wo weeks later, on July 15, he 
moved into this house and for the next ten 
months during this critical period at the 
beginning of the Revolution, he made 


$3 





this his headquarters as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army. In Decem- 
ber his wife, Martha Washington, came 
from Mount Vernon to join him, driving 
in in the family four-horse coach, accom- 
panied by her relatives and attended by 
negro drivers and postillions in scarlet and 
white livery. On January 6, 1776, the 
Washingtons celebrated here the anni- 
versary of their wedding with a Twelfth 
Night Party. On March 17, General 
Washington finally forced the British to 
evacuate Boston; and on April 4, 1776, 





he left Cambridge to pursue the War of 
Independence further south. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion in 1781, the house was sold to Na- 
thaniel ‘Tracy of Newburyport, who lived 
here in rich lavishness. It is said that even 
his servants used to drink wine from sil- 
ver pitchers. In 1786, after Tracy’s fi- 
nancial failure, the house was sold to 
Thomas Russell, a wealthy Boston mer- 
chant, who entertained among other 
guests the Duke of Kent, father of Queen 
Victoria. 


Ill, CRAIGIE 


In 1791, Mr. Andrew Craigie, who 
had been the first Apothecary General of 
the American Army, bought the house 
and proceeded to enlarge it by adding the 
two piazzas at the sides and a large ell at 
the back. He also built the first ice-house 
and the first greenhouse in Cambridge, 
erected statues on an island in the pond, 
and built a summer-house on the top of 
Observatory Hill, near an artesian well 
from which water was conducted through 
hollow logs to this house. In January 


1793 he married the young and beautiful 
Elizabeth Shaw of Nantucket. He con- 
tinued to live here with her in grim, 
childless splendor, until, ruined by his own 
extravagance and by the hard times, he 
died in 1819. 

The Widow Craigie, to pay off his 
debts, rented rooms to Harvard students 
and other lodgers. Among these were 
Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, and 
Jared Sparks, all of whom later became 
Presidents of Harvard University. 


IV. LONGFELLOW 


In the summer of 1837 Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, who had recently been 
appointed Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard University, came and 
asked for rooms here. At first Mrs. 
Craigie told him that she no longer took 
students; but when she found out that the 
youthful-looking Longfellow was a pro- 
fessor, she gladly let him have rooms here 
and this house became his home for the re- 
maining forty-five years of his life. For 
three years the dictionary maker Joseph 
Worcester also had rooms here. Mrs. 
Craigie died in 1841; and in 1843 Mr. 
Longfellow married. Miss Frances Ap- 
pleton of Boston, whose father purchased 
the whole house for them. Six children 


were born to them here, and after Mrs. 
Longfellow’s tragic death in 1861, the 
poet continued to live in this house with 
his children down to his death in 1882. 

Since Mr. Longfellow’s death, the 
house has been occupied by his descen- 
dants who have kept it-as it was during his 
lifetime. In I913 the Longfellow House 
Trust was formed, tn order to preserve 
the house “‘as a specimen of the best Col- 
onial architecture of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, as an historical monu- 
ment of the occupation of the house by 
General Washington during the siege of 
Boston in the Revolutionary War, and as 
a memorial to Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow.” 
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Entering by the massive front door 
with its large brass knocker, we come into 
the hallway. Here can be seen the front 
staircase with its elaborately carved newel 
post and balusters of three different types. 
On the landing is an ornate seventeenth- 
century Dutch clock. 

Below, facing the entrance door, is a 
copy of the bust of George Washington 
by the French sculptor Houdon, acquired 
in 1844 by Mr. Longfellow. Beside the 
bust he hung the Washington family 
coat-of-arms, in which can be seen the 
red, white, and blue, and the stars and 
stripes, which are said to have suggested 
the American flag. 

On the wall by the stairs is an engrav- 
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ing of Washington on his white horse, 
from a painting by John Faed, and a 
rough sketch in oils of Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart. Lower down is a picture of 
Rosalie Listening to the Music, painted 
by Washington Allston in 1835 for Na- 
than Appleton, Mrs. Longfellow’s father. 

On the opposite wall is an engraving 
of the picture painted in 1866 by Hicks, 
showing the American authors, including 
Longfellow. On a small table is a Carrara 


marble bust of an Italian woman, made 
by the sculptor Henry Kirke Brown in 
1846. Above this is a seventeenth-century 
Dutch painting by Daniel de Blieck, re- 
presenting the interior of the Cathedral of 
St. Bavo, in Haarlem. 
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Passing through the door to the right, 
we enter the room used by Washington as 
his office and later by Longfellow as his 
study. 

From July 1775 to April 1776 Wash- 
ington held conferences in this room with 
his generals: Israel Putnam, Artemus 
Ward, Charles Lee, Nathaniel Greene, 
and the others. In October 1775 he re- 
ceived here the committee headed by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, sent on from the 
Continental Congress to consult with 
him. Here too he welcomed a delegation 
of Quakers and a group of Indians. In th’s 
room, he finally came to the reluctant 
conclusion that the best solution for the 
American colonies was to separate from 
England and it was only three months 
after his departure that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. As far as the 
Father of our Country was concerned, 
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STUDY 


then, it 1S possible to say that the idea of the 
United States as a separate country was 
born in this room. 

At the nearer side of the table is the 
Chippendale chair which Washington 
used, while on the table is a cannon ball 
fired by the British from besieged Boston, 
and a bayonet used by an American senti- 
nel guarding Washington’s headquarters. 
In a bookcase nearby 1s an original letter 
written by Washington in this house. 

From 1846 on this room was used by 
Longfellow as his study, and everything 
has been left here as it was at the time 
of his death in 1882. On the further side 
of the table is the Hepplewhite armchair 
used by Longfellow. It was here that he 
wrote most of his poems including “The 
Children’s Hour,” in which he describes 


‘ 


how his three daughters, “grave Alice, 


laughing Allegra, and Edith with golden 
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hair,” would enter this room by the “three 
doors left unguarded” and climb over the 
arms and back of this chair. 

The old-fashioned folding desk on 
which the poet wrote 1S opened up on the 
table in front of this chair. ‘There too is the 
quill pen which he used and three of his 
ink-stands. One is a green French china 
ink-well, in which the height of the ink 
can be adjusted. Another bears the in- 
“Sam! Taylor Coleridge: his 
inkstand,” and beside it is a letter from 
Longfellow thanking his English friends 
for having presented him with this ink- 
stand, from which Coleridge had written 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The 


third ink-well belonged in succession to 


scription 


three poets: the English poet, George 
Crabbe, the Irish poet, Tom Moore, and 
the American poet, Longfellow. On the 
table behind Longfellow’s chair is a copy 
of Severn’s portrait of the English poet 
Keats. 

On the walls of the room, as though 
looking down on him as he wrote at his 
desk, are a series of crayon portraits of his 
friends, drawn in 1846 by Eastman John- 
son, | . 

To the left of the fireplace is the por- 
trait of Charles Sumner, later Senator 
from Massachusetts and next to Lincoln 
the strongest anti-slavery man in Wash- 
ington. Beneath is a bookcase containing 
Sumner’s speeches in fifteen volumes and 
the deep chair in which he often sat dis- 
cussing poetry and politics with his close 
friend Longfellow. Behind the glass door 
in the bookcase is a pencil sketch done by 
Mr. Longfellow in 1847, showing him- 
self in this same chair where he sat beside 
the fire writing Evangeline. 

On the other side of the fi replace is the 
Eastman Johnson portrait of Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, the Sage of Concord, who 
often visited Longfellow on his way to or 
from Boston. It shows the thoughtful eyes 
and sensitive mouth of the philosopher and 
poet, 





In the far corner of the room 1s the 


portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
had been Longfellow’s classmate at Bow- 
doin College and who had given Long- 
fellow the subject for Evangeline. It shows 
him with his bushy hair and deep-sunk 
eyes, a curious mixture of shyness and 
strength. 

In the corner between the windows 1s 
the portrait of Cornelius Conway Felton, 
whom Dickens had called “the heartiest 
of Greek professors” and who later be- 
came the President of Harvard College. 
He had been Longfellow’s first friend in 
Cambridge, they had roomed in the same 
house on Kirkland Street when Longfel- 
low first came to teach at Harvard, and 
they had collaborated in editing The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe. The portrait shows 
him with the black curly hair which made 
him seem like a Greek and that genial 
nature which Longfellow described as 
“perfectly happy —just like a child with 
both hands full of flowers.” 

The fifth of this series of crayon por- 
traits in oval gilt frames is that of Mr. 
Longfellow himself at the age of thirty- 
nine, still clean-shaven and with a bright 
straight-forward look. 

In another corner of the room is a later 
portrait of Longfellow, made in pastels 
by Francis Alexander in 1852, and show- 
ing him with mutton-chop side whiskers. 

A still later portrait of Longfellow, 
showing him with a full beard, was 
painted by his son Ernest in 1876 and 
stands on an easel behind Longfellow’s 
chair. Elsewhere in this room are to be 
seen photographs of the poet at various 
periods, 

Other friends of Longfellow’s are also 
represented in this room. A bust of George 
Washington Greene, made by the Amer- 
ican sculptor Thomas Crawford in 1841, 
stands on the Queen Anne table to the 
right of the easel. On the opposite wall is 
a photograph of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘Table, and 








a charming and witty speaker and poet at 
many a dinner attended by Longfellow. 
There too is a very striking photographic 
portrait of Louis Agassiz, the Swiss scien- 
tist who came to teach at Harvard, and to 
whom Longfellow wrote poems both in 
French and in English. Over one of the 
bookcases is a crayon portrait of Samuel 
Ward made by the Flemish artist Fran- 
quinet in 1839, presented by Sam Ward 
as an 1840 New Year’s gift. Lower 
down, on the same bookcase, is an oil por- 
trait of Alessandro Manzoni, the Italian 
author and patriot, painted by Emilio 
Lonigo of Florence, and given by the 
artist to Longfellow in 1877. 

On a round table in the corner of the 
room by the window is a standing desk, 
at which Longfellow occasionally wrote 
by daylight, getting from here a view 
across the meadows towards the Charles 
River. Beyond this table stands an old 
Aaron Willard clock in a tall mahogany 
case, with fluted round corner columns. 
‘The slow ticking of this clock seems to 
punctuate the leisurely passing of time. 

Over the fireplace is an old girandole 
convex mirror, surmounted by an eagle 
holding festoons of chains and balls, and 
by two dolphins. Underneath are four 
scroll candle branches with prism pen- 
dants. In this mirror can be seen in micro- 
cosm the whole study with its turkey-red 
curtains at the windows, and the green 
table covers and chair upholstery. Here 
too are reflected the dull brown walls, 
ornamented with strips of bamboo. ‘The 
whole may be said to be characteristic of 
a gentleman’s taste in the eighteen- 
eighties. 

To the right of the firepiace stands the 
armchair made out of the wood of the 
‘spreading chestnut tree” which Long- 
fellow had referred to in his poem on 
“The Village Blacksmith.” ‘The chair has 
been ebonized, and is carved with forms 
of horse-chestnut leaves and with lines 
from the poem inscribed around the base. 








It was presented to Longfellow by the 
children of Cambridge on his seventy- 
second birthday, February 27, 1879 In 
a drawer of the bookcase beside the chair 
is kept a leather bound book containing 
the names of the children who contrib- 
uted their dimes towards the making of 
the chair. A bas-relief made of the wood 
of the chestnut tree is inside the cover of 
this book, and represents the children 
coming home from school and looking in 
at the open door of the blacksmith’s shop. 
On the shelf of the bookcase is a water- 
color sketch of the Village Smithy, by the 
French artist Vautin. Higher up in the 
bookcase is a small wooden anvil made 
from the chestnut tree and some horse- 
chestnuts that were picked up from under 
the tree. It was in gratitude for the gift 
of this chair that Longfellow wrote his 
poem “From my Arm-Chair,” copies of 
which he gave to the children. 

In the ornately carved oak bookcases in 
this room, and in the bookshelves through- 
out the house are books written by the au- 
thors of various countries, tending to 
show Longfellow’s internationalism. As 
an emblem of this there are busts and stat- 
uettes of the poets of different nations ar- 
ranged around the room. On top of the 
bookcase to the left of the fireplace is a 
bronze bust of Virgil, representing Ro- 
man literature. On top of the bookcase to 
the right of the fireplace is a bronze bust 
of Moliére, representing French litera- 
ture. Above an early eighteenth-century 
mirror stands a statuette of Dante, repre- 
senting Italian literature, while below 
the mirror is a carved Italian casket in 
which Longfellow kept some fragments 
of Dante’s coffin and other mementoes. 
On top of the desk by the window is a 
statuette made in 1828 of Goethe, repre- 
senting German literature. Above the 
bookcase between the windows Is a bust 
of Shakespeare, representing English lit- 
bookcase are 


erature, and inside this 


Longfellow’s copies of Shakespeare. 
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LIBRARY 


Ths room was originally square like 
the other rooms and was presumably the 
dining room of Major John Vassall who 
built the house. During 1775 and 1776 it 
was used as the Ward Room and Officers’ 
Mess for Washington’s staff. When the 
house was enlarged by Andrew Craigie 
in 1793, this room was lengthened and 
two fluted columns with Corinthian capi- 
tals supporting a heavy entablature were 
added in the middle of the long wall. The 
old molding was kept on the fireplace end, 
but a more elaborate wainscoting was put 
up on the other three walls. ‘This enlarged 
room was then used by Mr. Craigie as a 
ball room, and occasionally as a banquet 
hall. When Mr. Longfellow took over 
the house, he used this room as a library. 
This room served also as a music room 
and it was here that he had his piano. The 
Norwegian violinist Ole Bull used to 
stand here before the fire of wood and fill 


the room with the enchantment of music. 

Around the walls are French and Ital- 
ian bookcases elaborately carved in brown 
oak; a seventeenth-century English high- 
back chair surmounted with unicorns; an 
old carved-leather chair from a Spanish 
convent; and an armchair belonging to 
Longfellow’s grandfather, General Peleg 
Wadsworth. 

Above the bookcases are busts of the 
Greek poets: Homer, at the far end of the 
room, and the Greek dramatists Sophocles 
and Euripides against the side wall. 
Within the bookcases are many of Long- 
fellow’s foreign books, the nineteenth- 
century French poets in elaborate gold- 
tooled bindings, the Italian poets in white 
vellum, and the German poets in green 
leather. 

Near the Italian bookcase containing 
the white vellum Italian books stands the 
marble bust of Longfellow made in 1884 








by the English sculptor Sir “Thomas 
Brock. It is a duplicate of the one which 
was placed at that time in the Poets’ Cor- 
ner in Westminster Abbey in London, a 
photograph of which can be seen nearby 
in this room, showing the bust of this one 
American poet among the many English 
poets in the Abbey. 

On the side wall, to the night of the coi- 
umns, is a portrait said to have been 
painted by the French artist, David, rep- 
resenting himself in prison during the 
French Revolution, with the light coming 
from above shining through the hair and 
the face largely in shadow. 

To the left of the columns is the por. 
trait of Franz Liszt, painted by George 
Peter Alexander Healy at Rome in 1869. 
Longfellow and Healy had gone to visit 
the Abbé Liszt, as he was then called, 
who was living in the former Convent 
of San Francesco Romano. Liszt came 
to the door, holding up a candle to light 
his guests on their way. Mr. Longfellow 
was so much struck with the look of in- 
spiration on the musician’s face as it was 
illumined by the light of the candle, that 
he asked the artist to paint Liszt as they 
saw him. 

Nearby is an elaborately carved wood- 
en paddle from the South Sea Islands. 
Nearer the corner is an étagére matching 
the bookcases. On this is a statuette of 
Goethe, a cup of Bohemian glass showing 
scenes of Prague, a blue and white Wedg- 
wood vase, a brilliant blue butterfly from 
Bogota, mounted under glass, and various 
other mementos. 

In the corner is a painting by the 
French artist Le Nain of a housemaid 
sifting ashes. This Longfellow bought 
from the Flemish artist Franquinet about 
1540. ‘There too isa copy made by Long- 
fellow’s son Ernest from Rembrandt’s 
painting of a boy. There are also two pic- 
tures, a water-color sketch by the English 
artist Lord Dufferin and an oil painting 





by the American artist Kensett, both ep- 
resenting the Falls of Minnehaha, de- 
scribed by Longfellow in his Son, of 
Hiawatha. 
The fireplace mantel is of Italian niar- 
ble, carved with a frieze of griffins ind 
flaming urns and a lion in bas-relief. ‘! his 
was brought here in 1847 from the Kirk 
Boott house in Bowdoin Square, Boston, 
On this mantel stands a bronze bust of the 
French actress Rachel, made in 1836 by 
Dantan. Here too is a small copy of the 
Great Bell of the Kremlin, brought back 
from Moscow in 1869 by Longfellow’s 
son Charles. On a bracket above is a Louis 
XIV .Boule clock with ormolu mounts of 
masks, leaf scrolls, and cornucopias, and 
with the figure of a seated child above. 
To the left of the mantel is a water-col- 
or sketch made by Longfellow’s niece, 
Mary King Longfellow, representing this 
end of the library as it looked in 1570. 
In the corner beyond is a reproduction 
of the crayon drawing of Longfellow’s 
Rowse; a photograph of her 
Thomas Gold 
sketch of her niece, Eva Mackintosh; and 
a sketch of the French scholar, Xavier 
Marmier, who translated Longfellow’s 


wife by 


brother, Appleton; a 


poems into French. 

On the table by the central window, 
which has now been converted into a 
door, is a Japanese writing case and ink- 
well, and a lamp supported by a statue of 
the German prince, Henry the Fowler. 
On the bookcase beyond is a statuette of 
the Greek poetess Sappho, by the Amer- 
ican sculptor Crawford. 

Hanging from the ceiling in the center 
of the room is an old bronze chandelier, 
with six chain festoons and six branches in 
grape-vine design. On the central table 
underneath is a bronze copy of the Flying 
Mercury by Giovanni Da Bologna. ‘The 
table itself is a nineteenth-century Italian 
table with carved spiral legs and a green 
baize top. 
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‘This was added to the main house by 
Mr. Craigie when he put on the ell in 
1793- 

‘To the left and right of the deor from 
the library are busts of Mrs. Longfel- 
low’s father, Nathan Appleton, and of her 
uncle, Samuel Appleton. 

Along the wall to the left isa large ma- 
hogany bookcase filled with eighteenth- 
century French books including the sev- 
enty-five volume set of Voltaire which 
Longfellow bought at the sale of Mrs. 
Craigie’s books in 1841. To the left of 
this bookcase is a water-color sketch made 
by the French painter Vautin in 1845, 
representing a view of the Longfellow 
House from the rear. Under this picture 
isa bust by Kitson of Longfellow at about 
the age of sixty. 

On top of the bookcases opposite are 
earlier busts of Longfellow, one repre- 
senting him at about the age of forty, and 


BLUE ENTRY 





the other at fifty. 

In the further part of the blue entry 
is a marble bust of Longfellow made by 
the American sculptor Henry Dexter; 
the marble bust of Sandalphon, the Angel 
of Prayer, described by Longfellow in his 
pcem “Sandalphon”; and busts of the 
Olympian Zeus, of the Venus of Medici, 
and of Clytie. 

Along the side wall there is a large 
white French table, dating from the reign 
of Louis XVI. Above this hangs the large 
portrait of Longfellow and his daughter, 
Edith, painted in Rome by the American 
artist Healy in 1869. 

At the end of the blue entry are two 
paintings by Longfellow’s son Ernest, 
that to the left representing a scene in the 
woods at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massa- 
chusetts, and that to the right representing 
the Italian village of Cadenabbia, de- 
scribed in Longfellow’s poem. 





This room was originally the kitchen 
and had a large open fireplace. It was ap- 
parently still used as the kitchen when 
Washington was here. In 1792, however, 
when Mr. Craigie enlarged the house, he 
placed the kitchen in the ell which he add- 
ed at the rear, and this room was con- 
verted into a dining room. 

Along the wall opposite the two win- 
dows is the red lacquer altar table, partly 
Chinese and partly Japanese. On this is a 
large Japanese Imari plate and two bowls, 
as well as two Canton jars from China. 
All these were brought home by Long- 
fellow’s son Charles after his trip to China 
and Japan in 1869. 

Above this altar table is the well- 
known large picture painted by Thomas 
Buchanan Read in 1859, representing 
Longfellow’s three daughters: Alice, 
Edith, and Annie Allegra, the three 


DINING ROOM 











whom he mentions in ““The Children’s 
Hour,” which was written in that same 
year. 

To the left of this is a portrait by Healy 
of Miss Frances Elizabeth Appleton made 
a few years before her marriage to Mr. 
Longfellow. Beneath this is a small paint- 
ing representing the departure of Hia- 
watha into the sunset. This was painted 
by Albert Bierstadt and presented by him 
as a place card at a dinner given in Lon- 
don in 1868 in honor of Longfellow. 

‘To the right of the picture of the three 
children is a portrait by Healy of Mary 
Appleton, Mrs. Longfellow’s sister. A 
minature of these two Appleton sisters, 
painted about 1835 by the French artist 
Isabey, hangs to the left of the carved 
black-walnut side-board,. Fanny Apple- 
ton, later Mrs. Longfellow, is the one in 
white, and her sister Mary Appleton, later 
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Mrs. Robert Mackintosh, is the one in 
black. 

Over this miniature hangs the portrait 
of their mother, Maria Theresa Gold Ap- 
pleton, and to the right of the side-board 
is the portrait of their father, Nathan Ap- 
pleton. Both of these were painted by Gil- 
bert Stuart about 1812, and are probably 
the finest portraits in the house. On the 
wall between them hangs the portrait 
of their son, ‘Thomas Gold Appleton, 
painted in Rome by the French artist 
R. S. Lauder. Further to the right is an 
oil portrait of Longfellow painted in 1841 
by Cephas Giovanni ‘Thompson. 

To the left of the door from the blue 
entry is a portrait of Longfellow’s daugh- 
ter Edith, painted by her brother Ernest 
in 1867 when she was thirteen years old. 
They kept the portrait a secret and their 
father, on his sixtieth birthday, found it 
as a surprise gift standing at his place at 
the breakfast table. 

Above the fireplace is a picture painted 


in 1868 by the Italian artist Guerra, rep- 
resenting a Cardinal walking by the foun- 
tain in the Borghese Gardens at Rome. 
Relow this are silhouettes of Longfellow’s 
father and mother, Stephen Longfellow 
and Zilpah Wadsworth Longfellow. 

On the mantel is a bronze seated figure 
of the Roman leader Cincinnatus, and 
busts of Homer and of Demosthenes. 
There are also bronze busts of Euripides 
and of Raphael over the bookcases by the 
windows. Over the doors to the left and 
right of the fireplace are crayon portraits, 
made by Eastman Johnson in 1846, of 
Longfellow’s sisters, Mary Longfellow 
Greenleaf and Anne Longfellow Pierce. 

In the center of the room is the round 
mahogany table where so many distin- 
guished guests were entertained and 
against the walls are two Sheraton fold- 
ing card tables with inlaid satinwood pan- 
els and borders. These are probably the 
finest tables in the house. Upon them are 
two old Chinese jars. 


PARLOR ANTE-ROOM 


Between the dining room and _ the 
parlor is an ante-room. ‘To the right of 
the door as we enter from the dining 
room is a built-in cabinet with a glass 
door. Here may be seen the silver tankard 
made in I 760 from the silver coins earned 
by Longfellow’s  great-great-grand fa- 
ther, Stephen Longfellow, the blacksmith 
of Newbury, Massachusetts. It was pre- 
sented by him to his son, Stephen Long- 
fellow, the schoolmaster of Falmouth, 
Maine, Longfellow’s great-grand father. 
In this cabinet may also be seen old Long- 
fellow and Appleton china, some marked 
with the emblem of Cupid and the Bee- 
hive, and others bearing the monogram of 
Nathan and Maria Appleton. 

On the wall are pictures of the Frigate 
Constitution, of the American fleet be- 
fore ‘Tripoli, and of the explosion of the 
Fireship Intrepid in the harbor of ‘Tripoli 





in 1804, when Henry Wadsworth sacri- 
ficed his life. It was for him that Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was named. Be- 
low these prints are silhouette portraits of 
Longfellow’s grandfather and grand- 
mother: General Peleg Wadsworth and 
Elizabeth Bartlett Wadsworth. Between 
them is a silhouette of their daughter, 
Zi'pah Wadsworth, who later became the 
mother of the poet Longfellow. 

‘To the left of the entrance door stands 
a Carrara marble copy of the statue of 
Psyche, the original of which is in the 
Naples Museum. Above this is an oval 
portrait of Mary Storer Potter, of Port- 
land, Maine, Longfellow’s first wife, 
who died in 1835, while travelling with 
h:m in Europe. She was the “being beau- 
teous”’ mentioned in “The Footsteps of 
Angels,” one of the first poems written 
by Longfellow in this house. 

















PARLOR 


This room was used as a drawing 
room in each of the four periods of the 
house. During the Colonial days Mistress 
Vassall received here her ‘Tory neighbors 
and many a stately minuet was danced 
here. In 1775 and 1776 Martha Wash- 
ington welcomed here the Ladies of the 
Revolution. Later Mrs. Craigie, in turn, 
entertained her guests here, including 
Prince ‘Talleyrand and Prince Louis Phil- 
lipe. Later still Mrs. Longfellow received 
here many interesting American and 
European guests. 

The parlor is kept today almost exact- 
ly as it was in 1846 when Mrs. Longfel- 
low decorated it. The wallpaper, the win- 
dow curtains, the rug, and the upholstery 
are all of flower patterns and gray back- 
ground, characteristic of a lady’s taste in 
the eighteen-forties. Above the window 
curtains were placed gilt cornices with 


Gothic trefoils and acorns. From these 





cornices hang red tassels and knotted val- 
ances. Between the front windows is a 
large French mirror in which the whole 
room 1s reflected. 

The eight Lous XVI armchairs of 
carved walnut, upholstered in flowered 
silk and wool tapestry, originally be- 
longed to Mrs. Craigie and were bought 
by Mr. Longfellow at the sale of her fur- 
niture in 1841. 

The fireplace side of this room is more 
elaborately carved than in any of the 
other rcoms, with an arched niche on each 
side, a panelled marble chimneypiece in 
the center and a pediment above sup- 
ported by two Corinthian pilasters. On the 
hearth are Japanese vases and on the man- 
tel Japanese bronzes brought back bj 
Longfellow’s son Charles in 1869. Above 
s a picture of Fishing Boats on the Sea 
painted by the French artist Isabey the 
Younger. 
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In the niche to the nght of the chim- 
neypiece stands a marble bust of Mrs. 
Longfellow made by an Italian sculptor. 
Above this, in a gilt frame, is the crayon 
drawing of Longfellow’s daughters Alice 
and Edith done in 1855 by the American 
artist Rowse. 

On the wall to the right hangs a large 
picture of Sir William Pepperrell’s grand- 
children, who were related to the John 
Vassall who built this house. It was sup- 
posed to have been painted by Copley, al- 
though there are some who think that it 
was by Mather Brown. 

To the left and the right of this large 
painting are the following smaller pic- 
tures: Street Scene in Para by Jan van 
Elven; A Street in Rouen by Samuel 
Prout; Children in the Forest by Wil- 
liam Frost Richards, and Street Scene in 
Germany by Collignon. Over the door to 
the hall is an oil painting by Chainbaux, 
dated 1843 and representing Moonlight 
on the River. 

On the wall opposite the large picture 
isan old French china clock under a glass 
dome. This stands on a Gothic walnut 
bracket typical of the period when Mrs. 
Longfellow decorated this parlor. To the 
left and might of the clock are two ruby 
and gold vases of Bohemian glass. Be- 
neath the clock is Mrs. Longfellow’s rose- 
wood marquetry desk with satinwood 
panels. 

Above is an oval pastel portrait of 
Longfellow’s two sons, made by Eastman 
Johnson about 1850. The older son 
Charles, in brown, became a soldier and 
traveller. ‘The younger son Ernest, in 
blue, became an artist, several of whose 
works are to be found in this house. 

In the corner between the windows is 
a carved walnut corner cabinet in Vic- 
torian Gothic design, characteristic of this 
period of the Gothic revival in America. 
Among the objects here is the framed 
coat-of-arms of the Vassall family, repre- 
senting a vase (vas) and a sun (sol). 





Above are large reproductions of the por- 
traits of George and Martha Washington, 
made by James Sharples. Under these are 
small engravings representing Washing- 
ton’s nephew, Colonel William Augustus 
Washington, and Washington’s Secretary 
of State, Edmund Randolph of Virginia. 

In the niche to the left of the fireplace 
hangs a circular chandelier with candles 
above and crystal pendants below. Under- 
neath is a bronze copy of the statue of 
Narcissus. On the neighboring wall is an 
engraving of the Baroness Riedesel, who 
with her husband, the Hessian leader, was 
held a prisoner during the American Rev- 
olution in the nearby Lechmere House. 
Above this is the copy of the miniature of 
Mrs. Craigie, the original of which is 
thought to have been painted by Archi- 
bald Robertson about 1793. Here too is 
a portrait of Mrs. Longfellow painted by 
her brother Thomas Gold Appleton, and 
representing her in a gray dress, seated in 
profile. 

In the corner of the room by the door 
into the Front Hall are two water-color 
sketches made by the English artist Birket 
Foster and presented to Longfellow. 
‘They represent the two towns of St. Gil- 
gen and St. Wolfgang mentioned in 
Longfellow’s prose romance Hyperwn. 

On a Japanese lacquer table in this 
corner stands a framed satin panel em- 
broidered by Mrs. Wicks and presented 
to Mr. Longfellow towards the end of 
his life. ‘he design is made out of birds’ 
feathers and includes the monogram 
“HWL” and a quotation from Longfel- 
low’s poem “The Birds of Killingworth.” 
To the left on a fan is a painting by the 
seventeenth-century Italian artist, Fran- 
cesco Albani, representing Europa and the 
Bull. Higher up on this wall is a crayon 
portrait of Longfellow made in 1854 
by Samuel Lawrence. Of this picture 
Longfellow wrote: “Lawrence’s portrait 


1S undoubtedly the most satisfactory that 
» | 


has been taken of me.’ 





Behind this house in the time of the 
Craigies there stood a barn to the left and 
a gardener’s house to the right. These 
were both burnt to the ground by a fire 
In 1540. 

In 1845, when Longfellow had come 
into possession of the estate, he built a new 
barn on the site of the old one and laid 
out a garden where the gardener’s house 
had been. ‘This Longfellow described at 
first as “‘a small garden in the form of a 
lyre.”’ Later he enlarged it to its present 
size, following a design which he had 
made from an Italian garden that he had 
seen on a visit to Italy. The flower-beds, 
with their borders of box, make up a 
symmetrical pattern, something like that 
in an Oriental rug. In the center four 
pear-shaped beds make up a circle. This in 


GARDEN 





turn 1s enlarged by triangular beds in the 
corners so as to make a square. On either 
side of this are large oblongs, broken up 
into quatrefoils and triangles. 

Later a sun-dial was added in the cen- 
ter, bearing one of Longfellow’s favorite 
mottoes, a line from Dante’s Purgatoru, 
xi, 84: “Pensa che questo di mai non rag- 
giorna.” This Longfellow had translated 
as: “Think that this day will never dawn 
again.” 

As a gateway to the path leading from 
the garden to the barn, have been set up 
the sideposts and pediment brought here 
by Mr. Longfellow in 1881, shortly be- 
fore his death. He took them from the old 
Longfellow House in Newbury, which 
had been built in 1685 by the first Long- 
fellows to come to this country. 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains fifty-one old houses, 
a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque old fish 
shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a family 
graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of period 
museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, ete. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

[ts endowment funds and real estate represent investments of $1,418,629.99. 

It publishes OLpb- TIME NEw ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
\ CORPORATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BosTon, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


NOTE Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 























Co the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxup-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 
in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 


Name and address of Member. 























BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 


any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 


Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserwe System 


Member Federal De posit Insurance Corporation 











Che Harrison Gray Otis House 
141 Cambridge Street 
Bost ON, M ASS. 


& 


The New England Museum of 
Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.0o 


\. M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour ts 12.45 P.M. 


Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY ’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 


GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 




















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 





FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


‘> 


FT & 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


{fo f 'e ) 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O_p-Time New 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 
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Pair of covered vases, raised panels decorated with mandarin figures in 


brilliant colors, background of turquoise blue, gold handles. Circa 1800. 





Height 1234 inches. 3325 the pair .... Garniture of three vases. Floral dec- 
. } 


oration, underglaze blue borders. Circa 1790. Height 1134 inches. $385 the set. 
’ s + 
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CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
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BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795 


141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH 1Ts NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR. 








EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which only 6 remain for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HARRISON Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 

















